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BROAD  SUGGESTED  OUTLINES  OF  PROPOSED  GENERAL 
AND  ADVANCED  COURSES  IN  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  CANADA 


AIMS,  GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  this  course  the  student  will  study  the  important  fac¬ 
tors  which  influence  the  development  of  Canada.  This 
involves  an  analysis  of  the  interrelationships  of  physical, 
economic,  political,  and  social  factors  which  produce 
the  patterns  and  characteristics  of  Canadian  Geography. 
Such  a  geographical  study  will  help  the  student  recog¬ 
nize  and  understand  the  major  problems  facing  the 
Canadian  nation.  It  will  allow  him  to  investigate  and 
evaluate  proposed  solutions  to  some  of  these  problems 
and  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  involved  in  implement¬ 
ing  these  solutions.  It  will  also  deepen  his  appreciation 
of  Canada’s  relation  to  the  world  community. 

This  study  makes  further  use  of  the  student’s  powers  of 
observation  and  reasoning  developed  in  earlier  grades 
through  the  study  of  the  geographical  background  of 
Canadian  problems. 

Through  a  study  of  geography  the  student  should  be¬ 
come  more  aware  of  the  economic  and  social  changes 
taking  place  in  his  community  and  should  appreciate  the 
interaction  of  significant  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  surrounding  area. 

These  studies  will  include  an  investigation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  conservation  involving  the  wise  use 
and  development  of  human  and  natural  resources  in  all 
parts  of  Canada. 

For  effective  study  it  is  essential  that  the  student  be 
trained  in  the  basic  methods  and  techniques  of  research 
used  by  the  geographer  in  laboratory,  library,  and  field. 
Such  techniques  and  methods  include :  map  and  air  photo 
interpretation,  elements  of  cartographic  and  graphic 
representation,  field  methods,  use  of  statistics. 

This  course  provides  opportunities  for  individual  in¬ 
quiry  and  research  work  and  local  or  regional  surveys  by 
groups  of  students.  Such  studies  include  observation, 
collection,  evaluation  and  organization  of  data,  and 
presentation  of  report. 

To  implement  and  sustain  a  successful  course  in  geog-  * 
raphy  the  schools  must  be  prepared  to  provide  adequate 


time  and  materials  for  the  teacher  and  the  students  to 
conduct  field  and  laboratory  work  and  individual  re¬ 
search.  It  is  assumed  that  the  students  taking  the  General 
Level  course  will  have  five  periods  per  week  while  those 
taking  the  Advanced  Level  course  will  get  nine,  but  this 
number  may  vary  slightly  according  to  the  length  of  the 
period.  To  facilitate  satisfactory  laboratory  work  there 
should  be  one  double  period  per  week  for  students  at  the 
general  level  and  two  or  more  double  periods  for  those 
at  the  advanced  level. 

In  the  senior  geography  laboratory  there  should  be  an 
adequate  number  of  reference  books,  a  collection  of 
topographic  maps,  land  use  maps  and  air  photos  (in¬ 
cluding  stereoscopic  pairs),  a  representative  set  of  col¬ 
oured  slides  and  filmstrips,  atlases,  wall  maps  and  other 
geographic  equipment. 

In  order  to  pursue  this  course  with  satisfaction,  the 
students  must  be  able  to  build  upon  principles  and  con¬ 
cepts  gained  in  earlier  grades,  especially  in  Grades  1 1 
and  12  where  the  fundamental  aspects  of  physical, 
human,  economic,  and  urban  geography  are  learned  and 
applied. 

In  the  course  as  set  out,  there  is  a  core  program  for 
students  at  both  the  General  and  Advanced  Levels.  In 
addition  to  the  core  program,  students  taking  the  ad¬ 
vanced  level  course  will  have  additional  responsibilities 
in  such  areas  as  field  work,  statistical  analysis,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  aerial  photographs  and  topographic  maps, 
library  research,  and  seminar  presentation.  Although 
the  course  for  the  advanced  level  students  will  not  be 
more  difficult,  it  will  by  its  very  nature  allow  them  to 
acquire  greater  facility  with  the  use  of  geographic  tools 
and  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the  area  of 
study. 

Either  the  General  or  the  Advanced  Level  course  in  Geog¬ 
raphy  along  with  the  previous  grade  11  and  12  courses 
will  provide  an  adequate  background  for  those  wishing 
to  major  in  Geography  at  university  as  well  as  for  those 
who  wish  to  attend  Teachers’  College.  As  a  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  Sciences  and  the  Humanities,  it  will  be  a 
valuable  course  for  many  students  at  this  level. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COURSE 
The  course  is  arranged  in  four  parts  which  are  briefly 
outlined  below. 

Part  I  is  concerned  with  Canada’s  global  and  continental 
setting  in  order  to  set  the  stage  for  the  year’s  study,  to 
create  interest,  to  raise  some  pertinent  questions  and  to 
suggest  some  significant  problems. 

In  Part  II  some  of  the  basic  geographical  features  of 
Canada  will  be  examined  from  the  perspective  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  A  study  of  the  broad  patterns  of  the 
physical  geography  of  Canada  is  essential,  with  a  ju¬ 
dicious  emphasis  on  those  features  which  are  relevant 
to  an  understanding  of  human  occupance.  The  second 
and  equally  important  task  of  this  part  of  the  course, 
however,  will  be  to  examine  how  the  fundamental  cul¬ 
tural  processes  have  worked  in  Canada,  producing  the 
geographical  patterns  of  today.  Population  growth  and 
movement,  economic  development,  and  changes  in  rural 
and  urban  settlement  patterns  will  be  studied  as  they  are 
related  to  one  another  and  to  the  natural  environment. 
By  giving  due  consideration  to  the  interrelationships  of 
these  patterns,  the  teacher  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  considerable  flexibility  in  organizing  his  ap¬ 
proach.  New  information  will,  as  always,  be  learned,  and 
new  understandings  sought,  but  wherever  possible 
teachers  should  draw  upon  relevant  information  from 
previous  geography  courses,  and  from  other  high  school 
courses,  and  make  use  of  it  in  the  study  of  Canada.  It 
bears  repeating  that  in  this  part  of  the  course  we  are 
studying  the  various  geographical  features  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  whole  country. 

Once  we  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  patterns  of  our  entire  country,  then  there  is  a 
basis  in  Part  III  for  selecting  regions  (or  topics)  which 
merit  special  intensive  study.  (Selections  have  to  be 
made  for  another  reason  as  well,  because  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  study  all  parts  of  Canada  in  detail.)  The 
purpose  for  the  regional  studies  is  not  only  to  understand 
and  describe  a  region’s  characteristics  through  an  appro¬ 
priate  study  in  depth,  but  also  to  recognize  and  study 
some  of  the  significant  geographical  problems  within 


the  regions.  The  basis  for  deciding  what  problems  and 
characteristics  should  be  studied  in  a  particular  region, 
will  probably  be  governed  by  the  region’s  relationship  to 
other  parts  of  Canada.  This  again  implies  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  a  grasp  of  the  broad  geography  of  Canada 
before  their  focus  is  narrowed  down  to  a  region. 

After  looking  at  selected  parts  of  Canada  intensively,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  in  Part  IV  to  provide  a  co-ordinated 
picture  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  the  synthesis  there 
will  be  a  study  of  transportation  and  metropolitanism 
as  these  relate  to  the  whole  country.  In  addition  there 
will  be  an  attempt  to  understand  the  forces  which  pro¬ 
mote  unity  and  disunity. 

note:  The  additional  studies  for  students  taking  the 
Advanced  Level  course  will  be  shown  under  the 
same  four  heading  in  Part  B. 


TIMING 

Part  I 

World  and  Continental  setting 

1  week 

Part  II 

Canada  as  a  Whole: 

countrywide  patterns 

1 1  weeks 

The  Natural  Environment 

4  weeks 

Population 

1  week 

Patterns  of  Economic  Activity 

4  weeks 

Urban  Studies 

2  weeks 

Part  III  Regional  Studies 

assuming  that  the  home  region  and 
one  other  will  be  studied  in  detail, 
while  the  others  will  be  discussed 
in  more  general  terms.  16  weeks 

Part  IV  Contemporary  Problems  and  Trends 

in  Canada  4  weeks 

A  THE  CORE  PROGRAM 

Part  I  WORLD  AND  CONTINENTAL  SETTING 
The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  examine  the  significance 
of  Canada’s  world  and  continental  position. 

Significance  of  Canada’s  global  position  in  relation  to 
other  nations,  power  blocs,  living  standards,  stage  of 
economic  development,  population  patterns. 

Continental  setting  in  terms  of  physical,  population,  po- 
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litical,  and  economic  factors  —  a  brief  map  study  to 
raise  some  pertinent  questions  and  to  suggest  some 
significant  problems. 

The  territorial  formation  of  Canada. 

Part  II  CANADA  AS  A  NATION - COUNTRYWIDE 

PATTERNS 

1  Geographical  Development  of  Canada 
Students  should  grasp  the  idea  that  the  geography  of 
Canada  is  dynamic,  and  that  there  have  been  great 
changes  in  this  geography  from  the  time  that  man  first 
occupied  the  land  to  the  present.  They  must  learn  that 
geography  is  concerned  with  the  dynamic  processes 
which  change  the  natural  and  human  patterns  of  the 
earth.  In  this  course  they  will  be  concerned  with  the 
forces  which  have  shaped  Canada.  The  teacher  will  guide 
the  students  through  inquiry  into  those  natural  and 
human  processes  that  are  continuously  creating  a  new 
geography  in  Canada.  Some  natural  features  are  rela¬ 
tively  stable  and  permanent  whereas  others  are  quickly 
altered,  sometimes  by  men.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  those  human  processes  which  cause  changes  in 
geographical  patterns.  These  include  population  move¬ 
ments,  advances  in  technology,  economic  changes  and 
government  policy  or  action.  Some  of  these  processes 
will  be  examined  as  separate  topics  in  the  course,  others 
will  not,  but  will  be  incorporated  wherever  appropriate 
to  explain  the  observed  patterns.  ( 1  period) 

2  Natural  Environment 

The  character  of  any  country  stems  from  a  combination 
of  land  and  people.  It  is  observable  in  unique  arrange¬ 
ments  of  hill  and  plain,  field  and  village,  road  and  city. 
Gradually  the  physical  and  human  scenes  become  inter¬ 
locked  to  create  a  unique  entity,  with  a  personality  of  its 
own.  Because  so  many  of  our  students  live  in  an  urban 
society  which  has  become  somewhat  remote  from  nature, 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  insure  that  students  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  land  and  water  forms.  Through¬ 
out  this  study  there  will  be  provided  many  opportunities 
for  students  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  nature  and  of  the 
Canadian  landscape,  and  the  processes  that  shaped  it. 


Broad  patterns  of  land  forms  and  their  evolution  (in¬ 
clude  coastal  areas.)  Pertinent  geological  explanations. 
Knowledge  of  the  configuration  (shape,  dimensions, 
orientation)  of  the  land  forms. 

The  importance  of  glaciation  in  the  distribution  of  sur¬ 
face  materials  and  in  the  formation  of  the  present  land¬ 
scapes  of  Canada. 

Interrelationships  of  the  broad  biotic,  soil  and  climatic 
patterns. 

Water  —  its  distribution  in  lake  and  river,  the  drainage 
pattern;  water  availability  as  determined  by  precipita¬ 
tion,  evaporation,  run-off;  significance  of  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  fresh  water. 

3  Population 

In  Canada  a  relatively  small  population  (20  million 
people)  inhabits  a  relatively  large  portion  of  the  earth’s 
land  surface,  much  of  which  has  been  occupied  for  only 
a  relatively  short  time.  The  present  population  is  almost 
double  that  of  25  years  ago,  and  continues  to  increase 
rapidly  with  the  greatest  increase  being  in  those  areas 
where  the  population  density  is  highest  already. 

During  the  study  of  population  and  the  demographic  pro¬ 
cess  the  following  will  be  considered : 

Characteristics  of  present  population 
Its  distribution  regionally:  rural-urban  ratio;  ethnic  dis¬ 
tribution;  native  peoples;  educational  levels;  demo¬ 
graphic  statistics  by  province,  country. 

Factors  explaining  the  present  population  pattern 
Migrations  to  and  from  Canada  —  kinds  of  people? 
When?  Numbers  involved.  Reasons  underlying  migra¬ 
tion  and  choice  of  area.  Implications  of  immigration  and 
emigration. 

Movements  within  Canada  —  from  region  to  region, 
from  farm  to  city;  relation  to  level  of  technology.  Effects 
of  an  increased  birth  rate  and  a  declining  death  rate. 
Analysis  of  population  statistics 

Laboratory  exercises  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
use  population  statistics,  for  example:  to  compare  popu¬ 
lation  change  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  to  com- 
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pare  change  in  rural  population  in  selected  areas  across 
the  country;  to  compare  the  natural  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  with  total  increase. 

4  Patterns  of  Economic  Activity 

In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  man’s  welfare  has  depended 
upon  his  skill  in  converting  soil,  water,  trees,  and 
minerals  into  food,  clothing  and  other  basic  necessities 
of  life  while  remaining  a  steward  of  those  resources. 
Man  evaluates  the  potential  use  of  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  the  technology  available  to  him,  and 
he  develops  those  resources  for  which  there  is  a  need. 
Advances  in  technology  and  shifts  in  human  demands 
mean  that  the  patterns  of  resource  development  will  be 
constantly  changing. 

Amongst  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  resource  de¬ 
velopment  are  sources  of  energy,  availability  of  capital, 
role  of  governmental  policy,  technology,  role  of  labour 
(including  technical  skills  and  research  ability),  wage 
rates.  (These  will  be  included  where  applicable,  not 
taught  separately. ) 

What  is  a  resource?  renewable  and  non-renewable 
resources. 

Distinction  between  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
activities. 

Primary  Activities:  the  direct  utilization  of  natural 
resources. 

Agriculture  resources:  distribution  of  arable  land  taking 
into  account  productivity  and  proportion  improved; 
major  differences  in  land  utilization  across  the  country. 
Forest  resources:  distribution  of  marketable  forests; 
major  differences  in  forest  utilization  across  the  country. 

Mineral  resources:  distribution  of  exploitable  minerals. 

Water  as  a  resource.  A  case  study  of  water  resource 
utilization  is  suggested  for  all  students. 

The  changing  sources  of  energy  and  availability  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country. 

Land  survey  and  settlement  patterns  associated  with 
primary  activities  should  be  discussed  where  appropriate. 


Secondary  Activities:  the  distribution  of  the  major  con¬ 
centration  of  manufacturing  activity  in  Canada.  A  case 
study  of  at  least  one  manufacturing  activity  of  nation¬ 
wide  scope  either  here  or  within  an  appropriate  regional 
study. 

Tertiary  Activities:  the  significance  of  the  various  serv¬ 
ices  that  are  performed  for  the  other  economic  activities 
and  for  the  general  public  such  as  transportation,  trade, 
finance,  public  utilities,  and  the  various  human  services 
and  repair  services  that  are  required  by  society. 

Countrywide  pattern  of  economic  production:  economic 
production  in  each  area  relative  to  total  national  pro¬ 
duction;  the  level  of  income  of  each  area  relative  to  the 
national  average. 

5  Urban  Studies 

One  of  the  dynamic  aspects  of  North  America  today  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  urbanism,  a  momentum  which  has 
increased  remarkably  in  the  past  few  years.  Over  seventy 
per  cent  of  our  population  may  be  classified  as  urban  and 
it  appears  that  this  percentage  will  increase  towards  the 
end  of  the  century.  This  increase  in  urban  population  is 
apparent  in  the  sprawling  suburbs,  in  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  high-rise  apartments,  and  in  the  linear  or  “ribbon” 
development  along  highways.  This  increase  is  also  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  which  are  using  the 
transportation  facilities  to  and  from  the  urban  centres, 
and  in  many  other  visible  ways. 

Functional  classification  of  centres  associated  with  pri¬ 
mary  activities  such  as  agricultural  centres,  mining 
centres,  fishing  outports. 

Functional  classification  of  larger  centres  associated  with 
secondary  and  tertiary  activities  such  as  manufacturing, 
commercial  and  transportation,  political  and  cultural, 
and  metropolitan. 

Consideration  of  the  concept  of  the  hierarchy  of  central 
places. 

Interrelationship  between  the  urban  centre  and  its  urn- 
land. 
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Part  III  REGIONAL  STUDIES 

Geography,  however,  consists  of  more  than  the  mere 
distribution  of  men  and  things  in  the  landscape.  Such  dis¬ 
tributions  become  geographically  significant  only  as  they 
function  in  the  mutual  relationship  of  mankind  to  natural 
environment.  The  reality  for  the  individual  is  his  particu¬ 
lar  location  within  a  regional  context,  and  the  power  of 
the  regional  pattern  whether  cultural,  economic,  or  physi¬ 
cal,  or  a  synthesis  of  all  three,  may  prove  to  be  the  key  to 
the  more  immediate  understanding  of  the  Canadian  scene 
and  its  impact  on  world  affairs. 

In  each  of  the  regional  studies  that  follow  students  must 
grasp  the  dominant  features  that  characterize  an  area 
and  differentiate  it  from  others.  Brief  summaries  are  in¬ 
cluded  to  help  teachers  and  students  establish  guide  lines 
for  further  study.  They  are  to  be  used  as  the  themes  for 
regional  analysis  in  order  to  avoid  cataloguing.  T eachers 
should  feel  free  to  select  other  themes  to  help  give  co¬ 
herence  and  purpose  to  the  regional  studies.  In  the  time 
available  some  regions  will  be  studied  in  more  detail  than 
others.  It  is  suggested  that  the  home  region  and  one  other 
be  selected  for  more  detailed  study  while  the  others  are 
examined  more  extensively.  Each  teacher  will  determine 
the  order  in  which  the  regions  are  studied. 

Following  are  some  suggested  themes  which  may  be  used 
in  the  analysis  of  the  regions  as  indicated: 

Atlantic  Region 

A  region  of  “cultural  diversity  and  unity,  matched  by 
physical  variety  and  integration”.  This  region,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  sea,  is  distinguished  from  its  neighbours  by 
having  fewer  developed  natural  resources  relative  to 
population  and  a  lag  in  economic  development.  Recent 
efforts  by  both  government  and  industry  have  improved 
the  situation  somewhat,  but  significant  problems  still 
remain. 

The  Lowlands  of  Southern  Ontario  and  Quebec: 
The  Industrial  Heartland 

An  area  which  forms  the  most  intensely  farmed  and 
highly  industrialized  section  of  Canada;  a  section  rich  in 


local  differences  based  on  people  and  soil,  and  with  a 
wide  range  of  occupations  and  activities.  In  this  region 
where  almost  three-quarters  of  the  Canadian  population 
live  are  the  largest  English-speaking  and  French-speak¬ 
ing  groups.  While  variety  is  rife,  the  region  is  caught  up 
into  an  over-all  unity.  Here  is  a  region  uniquely  situated 
between  the  mineral,  power  and  forest  resource-produc¬ 
ing  area  to  the  north  and  the  most  highly  industrialized 
and  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  United  States  to 
the  south.  Here  is  the  link  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  between  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  — 
made  more  effective  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Here  is 
the  nation’s  highest  development  of  finance,  trade  and 
manufacturing,  the  chief  concentration  of  population 
and  capital. 

Western  Plains 

A  landbound  region  with  a  challenging  environment  and 
a  changing  geography,  a  region  boasting  large  farms,  ex¬ 
tensive  ranches,  and  mushrooming  cities.  Until  recently 
this  area  had  a  monolithic  economy  based  on  agricultural 
production,  exposing  people  to  sharp  fluctuations  of  in¬ 
come  when  there  were  variations  in  world  markets  and 
climatic  conditions.  Other  primary  resources  —  petro¬ 
leum,  natural  gas,  potash,  and  the  manufacturing  and 
recreation  industries  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
and  are  producing  a  more  balanced  economy.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  very  mixed,  since  settlement  was  late  and  rapid 
and  people  came  from  many  different  lands.  This  rapid 
and  large-scale  mixing  of  people  with  very  different  back¬ 
ground  has  enriched  Canadian  life. 

The  Cordilleran  Region 

This  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic  areas  of  Canadian  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  decade.  A  sense  of  optimism  is  matched 
with  an  almost  explosive  pace  of  development.  This  is  a 
land  of  great  potential  natural  resources  which  require 
great  amounts  of  capital  and  large  organizations  for  their 
exploitation.  This  is  an  area  where  labour  organizations 
are  strong.  Resource  exploitation  patterns,  location  of 
settlements  and  transportation  facilities  are  closely  re- 
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lated  to  distinctive  natural  patterns.  One  of  the  great 
metropolitan  centres  of  Canada  is  developing  on  the 
West  Coast.  Although  the  growth  of  prosperity  has  de¬ 
pended  largely  upon  the  development  of  international 
markets,  “there  is  a  strong  effort  to  direct  feeling  more 
strongly  to  other  parts  of  Canada  and  to  link  themselves 
more  closely  to  potential  markets  and  suppliers  of  raw 
material  in  the  Prairies.  Of  special  concern  have  been 
pipelines  for  oil  and  gas,  improved  highways,  and  rapid 
expansion  of  tourist  and  ‘retirement’  attractions  of  Cana¬ 
da’s  ‘California’.” 

The  Near  North 

That  part  of  Boreal  Canada  which  has  been  effectively 
tapped  economicaly  by  settled  Canada.  The  economy  is 
associated  with  primary  resource  development — princi¬ 
pally  with  forestry,  mining,  and  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  metals.  Transportation  facilities  are  vital  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  resources  of  this  region.  It  is  crossed  by 
transcontinental  railways,  air  routes  and  highways,  and 
the  use  of  the  hinterland  for  recreational  purposes  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important.  The  relative  importance 
of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  sections  of  the  Shield  will 
become  evident. 

Arctic  Canada 

Arctic  Canada,  though  still  empty  and  quiet,  is  waking 
up  and  being  developed.  It  is  acquiring  recognition  as  a 
region  with  its  own  problems  and  opportunities.  The 
North  exemplifies  the  problems  of  Canadian  develop¬ 
ment  in  extreme  form:  great  spaces,  few  people  and  al¬ 
most  inaccessible  potential  resources,  to  which  are  added 
the  problems  rising  out  of  the  meeting  of  different  cul¬ 
tures.  Government  has  been  playing  an  important  role  in 
all  aspects  of  northern  development.  It  is  relatively 
straight-forward  to  merely  arrange  for  the  exploitation  of 
inert  materials,  but  it  is  a  much  more  complex  and  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  create  a  new  and  better  habitat  for  man, 
especially  when  the  peoples  occupying  an  area  have 
different  cultural  mores. 


Part  IV  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  AND 
TRENDS  IN  CANADA 

Transportation 

One  of  the  main  geographical  problems  in  Canada  is  the 
fact  that  Canada  is  very  large,  has  its  population  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  few  widely  separated  areas  along  its  southern 
border,  and  has  great  potential  resources  in  the  sparsely 
settled  north  far  from  the  centres  of  population.  Canada, 
in  fact,  can  be  viewed  as  an  experiment  in  transportation, 
trying  to  link  the  various  settled  regions  and  the  scattered 
resources.  Changes  in  transportation  facilities  must  be 
studied,  stressing  how  developments  in  transportation 
have  been  essential  to  the  exploitation  of  many  resources 
and  to  the  Canadian  economic  growth.  Important  pat¬ 
terns  of  transportation  include  the  various  east-west  link¬ 
ages  between  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  linkages 
to  the  north,  and  the  linkages  from  Canada  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Transportation  is  primarily  important  in 
how  it  serves  economic  activities,  so  the  relative  costs  of 
the  different  ways  of  carrying  goods  shoud  be  examined. 

Metropolitanism 

Canada  is  composed  of  many  varied  areas,  which  are 
integrated  into  an  interdependent  whole  through  its  ur¬ 
ban  societies.  The  various  areas  interact  with  each  other 
through  the  movement  of  goods  and  ideas  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  question  to  be  answered  is  whether 
Canada  is  functionally  organized  through  various  metro¬ 
politan  centres,  into  a  geographical  unit  and  which  has, 
through  these  metropolitan  centres,  connections  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Sectionalism  and  Regional  Awareness 

In  Part  111  we  studied  various  regions  and  sections  of  the 
country  within  some  of  which  the  people  have  acquired 
a  sense  of  regional  and  sectional  identity.  Sectionalism 
and  regionalism  may  have  their  roots  in  particular  con¬ 
centrations  of  ethnic  groups,  geographical  orientation, 
unequal  concentrations  of  economic  wealth,  historical 
relationships,  and  the  varying  necessity  of  federal  control. 
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There  should  be  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  sectional¬ 
ism  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  relation  of 
section  to  another  and  of  the  sections  to  the  central 
government. 

The  Canadian  Ecumene  —  Inhabited  and 
Uninhabited  Areas 

An  interpretation  of  the  distribution  of  population  on  the 
basis  of  economic  and  social  activities.  Will  the  limits  of 
the  ecumene  change  in  the  future?  Is  Canada  underpopu¬ 
lated?  Is  it  a  reasonable  projection  that  Canada  may  sup¬ 
port  a  population  of  50  million  or  100  million?  Could 
Canada  accommodate  and  support  a  mass  immigration 
from  overpopulated  and  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world? 

Urban  and  Regional  Planning 

B  THE  “PLUS”  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ADVANCED  LEVEL  STUDENTS 

In  addition  to  laboratory  exercises,  field  work;  and 
library  research  for  which  all  students  in  the  core  group 
are  responsible,  the  students  in  the  advanced  level  group 
will  carry  out  additional  studies  for  each  of  parts  A,  B, 
C, and  D. 

Assuming  that  these  studies  will  require  about  one  month 
for  completion  in  the  time  at  the  student’s  disposal,  about 
eight  will  be  assigned.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  teacher  to  plan  studies  of 
varying  lengths. 

Since  the  students  are  to  get  experience  with  different 
techniques  and  use  a  variety  of  geographic  materials,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  they  should  select  studies  which 
give  experience  in  each  of  the  following:  field  work  and 
report;  interpretation  of  large  scale  maps  and  air  photos; 
cartographic  representation  (original  mapping  of  some 
distribution);  statistical  analysis;  library  research;  and 
seminar  presentation.  Many  studies,  of  course,  will  give 
students  experience  in  several  areas. 

Part  I  WORLD  AND  CONTINENTAL  SETTING 
Canada  as  a  State:  Important  comparisons  and  contrasts 


with  other  states  in  population,  resources,  and  economic 
development 

Canada’s  world  setting  in  relation  to  climate,  soils,  vege¬ 
tation  and  land  forms 

Canada’s  Internal  and  External  Political  Boundaries 

Part  II  CANADA  AS  A  NATION - COUNTRYWIDE 

PATTERNS 

1  The  Natural  Environment 
Characteristics  of  landscape  in  selected  areas  through 
study  of  air  photos  and  topographic  maps 

The  study  of  water  deficiency  in  Canada  (using  Thorn- 
thwaite’s  evapotranspiration  techniques) 

River  flow  regimes  using  information  from  The  Hydro- 
graphic  Survey 

The  seasons  of  the  local  community  or  nearby  commun¬ 
ity  (provided  that  weather  statistics  are  available) 

The  Geography  of  Snow.  What  are  the  costs  of  living  in 
a  cold  climate? 

Calculation  of  the  growing  seasons  across  Canada  using 
statistics  and  preparing  a  distribution  map 

2  Population 

Population  change  across  Canada  (using  census  statis¬ 
tics) 

Comparison  of  the  natural  increase  in  population  with 
the  total  increase 

3  Patterns  of  Economic  Activity 

The  role  of  government  in  the  geographical  development 
of  Canada 

Levels  of  income  across  Canada  (per  capita  disposable 
income) 

Levels  of  farm  income  across  Canada 
Has  Canada  a  colonial  economy? 

Principles  in  the  multiple  use  of  water  including  inter¬ 
national  aspects 

Concept  of  the  Staple 

Industrial  studies:  The  Steel  Industry  of  Canada;  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry;  The  Aluminum  Industry;  The 
Textile  Industry. 
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Conservation  of  renewable  and  non-renewable  resources 
in  Canada 

4  Urban  Studies 

The  flow  and  volume  of  traffic  in  a  city 

Study  of  the  movements  of  people  within  a  city 

Study  of  a  small  service  town  e.g.,  Bancroft,  the  changing 

function  of  a  rural  village 

Functional  areas  of  a  local  town  or  school  district 
A  study  of  railway  commuter  services  to  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  area 

Problems  of  urban  growth  in  a  large  Canadian  city,  or 
local  community 

An  historical  geography  study  of  a  town 
The  study  of  an  urban  satellite  of  Toronto  and  its  inter¬ 
action  with  Toronto 

Part  III  REGIONAL  STUDIES 

Atlantic  Region 

Problems  in  the  coal  industry 

Regional  studies:  Cape  Breton  Island;  Prince  Edward 
Island;  the  Annapolis  Valley;  the  St.  John  Valley;  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur  region 
Ocean  ports  of  Eastern  Canada 

Efforts  to  overcome  the  economic  inertia  of  the  Atlantic 
Provinces 

Lowlands  of  Southern  Ontario  and  Quebec 

(Home  Region  for  Students  in  Southern 
Ontario) 

Small  urban  land-use  survey 

Local  problems:  town  planning,  traffic  and  parking, 
water  supply 

Study  of  an  agricultural  area  enclosed  by  survey  roads 
(more  than  one  farm) 

Weather  trends  in  the  Toronto  (or  other  selected  place) 
region  during  the  past  century 

Rural  land-use  planning  including  urban  encroachment 


Micro-economic  study — cheese  factory,  industrial  plant 
— in  order  that  students  see  all  the  stages  from  input  to 
output 

Small  watershed  study 

Areas  of  economic  disadvantage,  e.g.,  Lanark  County 
The  Trent  Canal  and  its  effect  upon  the  development  of 
Southern  Ontario 

Water  problems  in  the  Great  Lakes 

Recreation  in  Southern  Ontario  (or  other  designated 

area) :  e.g.,  ski  resorts 

Dairying  in  Southern  Ontario 

Small  regional  studies:  Niagara  Peninsula;  Golden 
Horseshoe;  Kent-Essex  plain;  Holland  Marsh;  etc. 

The  Near  North 

(Home  Region  for  Students  in  Northern 
Ontario) 

The  concept  of  the  pioneer  fringe 
Small  urban  land-use  survey 

Micro-economic  study — pulp  and  paper  mill;  processing 
plant;  integrated  mining  operation 

Problems  associated  with  a  single  resource  base,  e.g., 
where  a  community  such  as  Elliott  Lake  which  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  uranium  mines  whose  production 
must  be  curtailed.  How  can  we  prevent  such  communities 
from  becoming  ghost  towns? 

Small  regional  studies 

The  Prairies 

The  changing  resources  of  the  Prairies  from  the  time  of 

the  first  European  contact  to  the  present 

The  effect  of  drought  on  the  Prairies 

Economic  study:  the  Potash  Industry;  the  Petroleum 

Industry 

Regional  studies:  Manitoba  Lowlands,  Regina  Plain, 
Peace  River  Country 
The  work  of  the  P.F.R.A. 

Irrigation  on  the  Prairies 

Irrigation  versus  dry  farming 

The  changing  urban  pattern  on  the  Prairies 
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The  Cordilleran  Region 

The  logging  industry  of  British  Columbia 
The  Columbia  River  scheme 

Regional  studies:  Okanagan  Valley,  the  Saanich  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  Prince  George  section  of 
British  Columbia,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
Ranching  on  the  interior  plateau  of  British  Columbia 

Arctic  Canada 

Making  Arctic  Canada  liveable 

The  problems  of  transportation  in  Arctic  Canada 

Permafrost  and  its  effect  upon  development  in  the  North 

The  Eskimo — a  society  in  transition 

Regional  studies:  Mackenzie  Lowlands,  Arctic  Islands 

(specify),  Northeastern  Canada 

Part  IV  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  AND 
TRENDS  IN  CANADA 
Bi-culturalism  and  bi-lingualism 

Canada-U.S.  relations,  for  example:  effect  of  tariffs  on 
Canadian  industry 

The  changing  function  of  railways  in  Canada 
Air  transport  in  the  1960’s 

Toronto  (or  other  city  of  your  choice)  as  a  key  metro¬ 
politan  centre  in  Canada 

A  SHORT  LIST  OF  REFERENCE  BOOKS 
Texts 

Putnam,  D.  F.  and  Kerr  D.  P.  —  A  Regional  Geography 
of  Canada,  Revised  Edition,  Dent,  1965. 

Tomkins  G.  and  Hills  T.  —  Canada,  A  Regional  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Gage,  1962 

Krueger  et  al  —  Regional  and  Resource  Planning  in 
Canada,  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston 
Camu  et  al  —  Economic  Geography  of  Canada,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1964 


Reference  Books  and  Atlases 

Blair,  C.  —  Canada’s  Natural  Wealth,  McGraw-Hill, 

1964 

Paterson,  J.  H.  —  North  America,  Oxford  University 
Press 

Chapman  and  Putnam,  Physiography  of  Southern  On¬ 
tario,  University  of  Toronto  Press 
Taylor,  G.  — Canada,  Methuen,  1949 
The  Canada  Yearbook,  1966  and  previous  editions, 
Queen’s  Printer  Nicholson,  N.  —  The  Atlas  of  Canada, 
Queen’s  Printer 

Pleva,  E.  G.  —  Canadian  Oxford  School  Atlas,  Oxford 
University  Press 

Booklets  and  Newspapers 

The  Financial  Post 

Economic  Survey,  series  of  booklets  prepared  by  Ontario 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development  e.g., 
Georgian  Bay  Region,  Mid-Western  Ontario  Re¬ 
gion,  Eastern  Ontario  Region,  Niagara  Region 

Articles  (examples  only) 

Kerr,  D.  P.,  The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  of  Canada,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geography,  1962 

Krueger,  Ralph  R.,  The  Geography  of  the  Orchard  In¬ 
dustry  of  Canada,  Geographical  Bulletin,  Vol.  7, 
No.  1,  1965 

Langlois,  Claude,  Problems  of  Urban  Growth  in  Greater 
Montreal,  The  Canadian  Geographer,  Vol.  V,  No. 
3,  1961 

Raby,  Stewart,  Irrigation  Development  in  Alberta,  The 
Canadian  Geographer,  Vol.  9,  No.  1,  1965 
Peet,  J.  R.,  Natural  Gas  Industries  in  Western  Canada, 
The  Canadian  Geographer,  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  1963 
Weir,  T.,  The  Physical  Basis  of  Ranching  in  the  Interior 
Plateau  of  B.C.,  Geographical  Bulletin,  No.  3, 
1953 

Wonders,  W.  C.,  Our  Northward  Course,  The  Canadian 
Geographer,  Vol.  7,  No.  1.  1963 
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